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ALABAMA — Lem Coley, The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; J. D. McGill, Jr., U.S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ARKANSAS —- James B. Nunn, International 
Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA — James E. Carr, Given Manvu- 
facturing Co.; Doddridge Farrell, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.; Robin B. Hatfield, Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd.; L. E. Kittell, 
Western Sky Industries; M. E. Lundin, The 
Dow Chemical Co.; E. J. McCarthy, Cali- 
fornia Trucking Associations; P. F. Middle- 
brook, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; M. A. Neely, 
Chiksan Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co.; D. M. Pritchett, California- 
Pacific Utilities Co.; Zora Sweet, Mars 
ans & Mfg. Co.; J. Howell Turner, 
ifornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp.; 

Frank H. Wickhorst, Kaiser Services. 


COLORADO - F. L. Brown, The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Co.; R. A. 
George, Gardner-Denver Co. 


CONNECTICUT ~— William]. Cooper, The United 
Illuminating Co.; D. W. Davis, Jr.; The Scan- 
ley Works; Charles D. Dumont, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Co.; Norman L. Markel, The 
Geay Manufacturing Co.; William R. Van 
Dusen, The Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 


DELAWARE — Clarence S. Collins, Jr., Wilson 
Refrigeration Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —- J. O. Schertler, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


— - Alfred B. Clark, St. Regis Paper 


GEORGIA — Stephen M. Docie, Pittsburgh 
— Glass Co.; G. S. Gibson, Macon Kraft 


ILLINOIS — James A. Brooks, Ace Carton Corp.; 
L. S. Bryant, Bell & Gossett Co.; Henry 
Bueker, Scully-Jones & Co.; George B. Cox, 
Curtiss Candy Co.; Dwight Foster, Hills- 
McCanna Co.; Ray Francis, Ernst & Ernst; 
R. S. Heckman, artles Bruning Co., Inc.; 
W. P. Juckem, Eagle Signal Corp.; Roger T. 
Kelley, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Bert W. 
Morris, The Liquid Carbonic Corp.; Paul B. 
Musgrove, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; R. F. 
Neuzil, Diamond T Motor Car Co.; K. H. 
Peterson, Lindberg Steel Treating Co.; J. J. 
Portman, The Sherwin-Williams William 
D. Ridgely, Princess Peggy, Inc.; Walter v. 
Swoboda, Foote Brothers Gear and Machine 
Corp.; Arthur M. Wehrmann, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. 


INDIANA — John H. Burton, Jr., Nicholson File 
Co.; Bernard J]. Echlin, Lynch Corp.; Robert 
A. Graney, Inland Steel Co.; Harold Rush, 
Stewart-Warner Corp.; E. R. Stoner, Louis- 
ville Cement Corp.; R. B. Stoner, Cummins 
Engine 


KANSAS — Bernard A. Craig, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; C. O Mcintyre, Colgate- 
Palmelive Co. 


KENTUCKY — Robert K. Gibbs, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc.; W. DB. Williams, 
The Menge! Co. 


LOUISIANA — W. E. Bennett, Cities Service 
Refining Cops T. G. Hanlon, Pan- Am South- 
ern Cor.; B. O. Yeldell, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis Construction Corp. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1955 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personne! problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


LLabor Relations Reporter—__Labor Policy and Practice——Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report——Service Industries Labor Report ——1 


The 1955 Panel 


MARYLAND -— George H. Plaut, The Baltimore 


Transit Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Clarence S. Dupray, Syl- 


vania Electric Products, Inc.; Frank Maria, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co.; Frank N. 
Stone, Whitin Machine Works; F. K. Whiting, 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. E. Boyce, Clark Equipment 


Go.; R. Conklin, King-Seeley Corp.; E. L. 
Cus American Motors Corp.; E. M. 
Dooley, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.; 
Loren T. Farris, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; 
C. D. Hicks, Eaton Manufacturing Co.; | 
Hogan, The J. L. Hudson Co.; Robert M. 
Jones, Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Rogers |. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; James R. McQueen, 
New Products Corp.; C. F. Raber, American 
Box Board Co.; J. F. Rosier, L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Co.; T. E. Rulison, The 
Wickes Corp. 


MINNESOTA — R. J. Greengard, Gould-National 


Batteries, Inc.; Otto Greven, Donaldson Co., 
Inc.; Gerry E. Morse, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co.; John Sherman, Strutwear, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI — C. R. Godwin, Day-Brite Light- 


ing, Inc. 


MISSOURI — Richard Braithwaite, Union Bag 


& Paper Mey Curtis Brostron, Saree 
Hesse oe: . B. Brown, International Shoe 
Co.; W. H. Higginbotham, White-Rodgers 
Electric Co.; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc.; Robert S. Lemon, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; W. G. Mueller, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; A. A. Schweig- 
hauser, Laclede Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA — George Dauble, Omar, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY — Har 


¥ A. Batley, Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, Bendis Aviation 
a W. E. Harwick, Campbell Soup Co.; 
William Karpinsky, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Robert D. Mitchell, The Okonite Co.; David 
W. Shoemaker, John R. Evans & Co.; A. E. 
Sinclair, Federal Telephone & Radio Co.; 
J.M. Slater, Triangle Conduit and Cable Co., 
Inc.; Richard C. Wilcox, Forstmann Woolen 
Co.; H. A. Zantow, General Foods Corp. 


NEW MEXICO ~— J. H. Devlin, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


NEW YORK — Robert M. Attmore, Oxford Filin 


Supply Co., Inc.; A. Theron Baldwin, Gener 
Telephone Service Corp.; H. C. Boedecker, 
Wollensak Optical Co.; E. S. Bohlin, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc.; Arnold F. 
Campo, American Can Co.; Sherwood C. 
Chatfield, Bristol-Myers Co.; Carmine De 
Rosa, E. A. Laboratories, Inc.; Dennis R. 
re Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc.; W. J. 
Ehlers, The Carborundum Co.; Hamilton 
Garnsey, Jr., Goulds Pumps, Inc.; C. H. Har 
rison, General Electric Co.; Paul M. Hedley, 
North American Cement Corp.; L. L. Helmer, 
Celanese Corp. of America; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, Liberty Products Corp.; J. EF. 
Larochelle, The V & O Press Co.; Bryan J. 
MacDonald, Hudson Wire Co.; W. E. enoe 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
Alfred L. Meckley, Long Island Duck Pack- 
ing Corp.; J. N. Meisten, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; Daniel E. Morrissey, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp.; /. T. Planje, North American 
Philips Co., Inc.; S. A. Pond, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth S. Purkiss, 
Neptune Meter Co.; Ann Radano, Nedick’s, 
Inc.; James J. Reynolds, American Locomo- 
tive Co.; Andrew R. Sutherland, Continental 
Baking Co.; Lyman C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; Allen W. Walz, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a teble with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1955 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 











NORTH CAROLINA — W. A. Egerton, American 
Enka Corp.; Russell J. hardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Charles B. Wade, Jr., R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


OHIO —- D. R. Acheson, The Baldwin Piano 
Co.; Michael F. Bloch, The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co.; Frank X. Bruton, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.; William Y. 
Conrad, The Monarch Machine Tool Co.; 
David B. Dupee, The Heekin Can Co.; H. W. 
Grounds, The National Supply Co.; ¢. Otto 
Hamer, The Clark Grave Vault Co.; W. W. 
Holman, Tillotson Manufacturing Co.; Jay S. 
Hudson, Willard Storage Battery Co.; William 
M. Hughey, Harris-Seybold Co.; Joseph H. 
Jackson, Jr., The Standard Slag Co.; Clayton 

eroux, Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co.; Walter C. Mason, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co.; D. S. McCurdy, The Park Drop Forge 
Co.; Robert I. Mitchell, The Duriron Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert D. Schmidt, The Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co.; Virgil R. Smith, Diebold, 
Inc.; H. J. Spoerer, Fhe Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mark J. Staley, e Lubrizol 
Corp.; R. L. Wiggins, Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co.; J. A. Williams, 
Basic Refractories, Inc.; ¥. J. Wilson, The 
Ohio Oil Co.; R. W. Wolfe, Detroit Harvester 


. 


OREGON —- Robert J. Williams, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; R. S. Zahniser, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA —- Chalmers E. Barr, West 
Virginia — and Paper Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
The General Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul J. 
Gerhardt, Hubbard & Co.; R. R. Gorham, 
Foote Mineral Co.; John J. Lange, C & D 
Batteries, Inc.; J. V. Marron e Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co.; W. F. Moser, 
Dana Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Sperry Corp.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft- Marine Products, Inc.; 
Marlin E. Sheaffer, Central Iron & Steel Co.; 

. C. Stewart, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
ates; Howard M. Winterson, Blaw-Knox Co. 


RHODE ISLAND — Harold C. Stanzler, Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE — P. D. Chabris, Grace Chemical 
Co.; Lloyd N. Williams, Magnet Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — J. L. Budros, General Dynamics 
Corp.; F. M. Haddon, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries Inc.; C. H. McKennon, Neches 
Butane Products Co.; D. E. Swartzmiller, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; L. J 
Zurlis, Johnson & Johnson. 


VIRGINIA — Frank P. Billingsley, American 
Viscose Corp.; L. C. Crump, Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc.; Dabney Lipscomb, The 
Basic-Witz Furniture Industiies, Inc. 


WASHINGTON — R. /. Burhans, Associated 
Grocers Co-op; H. W. Hiley, Rayonier, Inc.; 
A. E. Huguenin, Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard; Myron C. Law, Frederick & Nelson; 
Richard ]. McBreen, The Diamond Match Co.; 
T. E. Powell, Northwestern Glass Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — ¥. H. Atkinson, Perfection 
Garment Co. Inc.; John M. Wilson, United 
Fuel Gas Co. 


WISCONSIN — John E. Sutcliffe, Chain Belt 
Co.; A. G. Wolf, Oscar Mayer & Co. 
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SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT: PART 2 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the second of two consecutive Personnel Policies Forum surveys dealing with 
supervisory development. The earlier study described in-plant training meetings and out- 
plant courses; this study covers company organization for training, on-the-job training, evalua- 


tion of supervisory development, and suggestions for an ‘‘ideal’’ training program. Ninety-two 
companies submitted usable data for the present survey. 





Training specialists (such as Training Directors) are found in more than one-half of 
larger companies but in very few smaller ones. In general, the size of the training staff re- 
flects the size of the company. The great majority of all companies conduct training sessions 
in special conference rooms, equipped in most cases for the use of visual aids. 


Informal on-the-job training of supervisors is carried on in most companies, usually 
taking the form of job rotation and coaching by an ‘‘old-hand.’’ A few firms, however, still 
employ a ‘‘sink-or-swim’’ approach with new supervisors. 


Some evaluation of supervisory training is attempted in the majority of companies, Panel 
members report. While much of this appraisal is fairly informal, a good many firms utilize 


such devices as performance reviews, tests of subject matter, attitude surveys, and appraisals 
by trainers as well as by trainees. 


The final section of this survey contains some of the ideas of personnel-industrial rela- 
tions executives as to what an ‘‘ideal’’ supervisory training program should include. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ 
company refers to an individual firm or plant with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ 
company refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 

COMPANY ORGANIZATION FOR TRAINING 


Specialists in Charge of Training 














The first half of the survey of supervisory development (Personnel Policies Forum 
Survey No. 31) revealed that three-fourths of larger companies and seven-tenths of smaller 
firms hold regular in-plant supervisory training meetings. These companies may be said to 
have ‘‘formalized’’ supervisory development programs. 





While the majority of companies, thus, carry on training in a more or less systematic 
fashion, executives whose sole concern is training are the rule in larger companies but the 
exception in smaller ones. Training Directors (or Training Managers or Supervisors) are 
found in roughly 55 percent of larger companies with formalized training, but in only about 
7 percent of smaller firms. Among the 30 larger companies which have Training Directors, 
all but two are full-time positions. Among the three smaller firms with Training Directors, 
two of the three executives devote their full time to training activities. 
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Departments Responsible for Training 





In almost every case, Training Directors report directly to personnel-industrial relations 
officials; while the latter are usually staff executives, line executives (such as vice presidents) 
in charge of personnel or industrial relations occasionally supervise the training function. 


In companies without specialized training officers, training is in most cases the respon- 
sibility of the personnel-industrial relations department. In many instances, P-IR (personnel- 
industrial relations) shares the responsibility with line supervision, while in another group of 
firms line supervision is fully responsible for training activities. The table below presents 
these relationships in larger and smaller companies without Training Directors: 








Responsible for Training Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
P-IR (personnel-industrial relations) 71 percent * 56 percent 
P-IR and line supervision 21 percent 26 percent 
Line supervision 8 percent 18 percent 





* Included in this group are a couple of plants which are parts of two multi-plant com- 
panies; while the latter have specialists in charge of company-wide training, training within 
each individual plant is handled by the plant’s own personnel-industrial relations department. 


Size of Training Staffs 





The typical training director has a staff of his own, made up usually of training assistants 
and/or clerical help. These staffs range in size from one clerical employee on a part (half) 
time basis to as many as seven training assistants and four full-time clericals. The following 
table lists the various training staffs reported by companies on the Forum which have training 
directors; in each case the number of employees in the plant or firm is indicated (the figures 
are arrayed in ascending order according to the number of training assistants): 


TRAINING STAFFS AMONG COMPANIES WITH TRAINING DIRECTORS 





Number of Employees Number of Train- Number of Clerical 
in Company ing Assistants Assistants 





959 |] 0 0 
1,100 | ° 


300 | 
2,500 0 4 
8,000 


1,200 
1,500 
2,600 
3,300 0 1 
3,300 
4,200 
4,200 


a" 





1,777 0 
2,347 1 


hd 


3,800 ] 
4,000 
5,000 
5,226 
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TRAINING STAFFS AMONG COMPANIES WITH TRAINING DIRECTORS (Cont'd) 








Number of Employees Number of Train- Number of Clerical 
in Company ing Assistants Assistants 
2,207 2 0 

300 2 1 

37,500 2 5 

23,000 3 0 
5,000 ] 

24,000 | " ' 
3,000 t 6 
2,800 5 1 

18,700 6 2 

17,000 6 4 

22,000 7 2 

13,000 7 4 

16,300 8 1 





The preceding data suggest that there is a rough parallel between a company’s size and 
the size of its training staff. Thus, among the firms whose training directors do not have 
training assistants, all but one have a total employment of under 5,000. Similarly, the majority 
of companies which do provide special assistants to the training man have at least 5,000 em- 
ployees on their respective payrolls. 


Time Spent in Supervisory Training 





Panel members in companies which have a training director were asked to state the 
percentage of the latter’s time which is devoted to supervisory training. The replies ranged 
all the way from 15 percent to 100 percent of the training director’s time, 50 percent being 
the typical (median) figure. The full tabulation of responses to the question follows: 





PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT BY TRAINING DIRECTORS IN SUPERVISORY TRAINING 








Percentage of Time ; Number of Percentage of Time Number of 
in Supervisory : Employees in Supervisory : Employees 
Training : in Company Training : in Company 
15 percent 37,500 [ 300 
1,100 
[| 2207 50 percent 1,500 
20 percent [ 2,800 [ 4,200 
{ 3,000 [| 24,000 
23 percent 17,000 55 percent 2,600 
60 percent 18,700 
2 t 3,500 
sapere [ 3,800 [ 1,200 
[ ‘ 70 percent 3,300 
30 t 59 22,000 
percen [ 5,000 
3,300 
33 1/3 percent 300 75 percent | 23.000 
35 percent 13,000 
40 percent 1,192 (Cont'd) 
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Percentage of Time : Number of 

in Supervisory ; Employees 

Training : in Company 
85 percent [ 2,500 
{ 4,000 
90 percent 4,200 
95 percent 2,347 
{ 1,777 
100 percent 5,000 
5,226 
[ 8,000 





The figures above indicate, for the 32 companies represented, no positive correlation 


between company size and the percentage of training time which training directors devote to 
supervisory development. 


Conference Rooms for Training Sessions 





All larger companies and 80 percent of smaller firms represented in the Forum have 
conference rooms set up especially for in-plant training meetings. A few smaller companies 
use the plant cafeteria for training sessions. The exact breakdown of replies is as follows: 











Training Setup Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Conference rooms 100 percent 79 percent 
No conference rooms = 16 percent 
Use plant cafeteria sae 5 percent 


Practically all of the conference rooms are equipped for the use of visual training ma- 
terials such as films. Percentages of companies with facilities thus equipped are shown below: 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Equipped for visual aids 98 percent - 93 percent 
Not equipped for visual aids 2 percent 7 percent 


Training Budgets 





Members of the Personnel Policies Forum were asked to state, if possible, their over- 
all annual training budgets. Replies from 32 percent of larger companies and 46 percent of 
smaller firms indicated that no specific budget is set up for training. Responses from another 
11 percent of larger companies were that such information is ‘‘not available,’’ while 32 percent 
of larger firms and 44 percent of smaller ones left the query unanswered. 





In the remaining companies -- comprising 25 percent of larger firms and 10 percent of 
smaller ones -- figures cited as annual training budgets ranged from ‘‘under $1,000”’ ina 
company of roughly 500 employees to a maximum of $247,000 in a firm with 17,000 employees. 


In citing the size of their annual training budgets, Panel members were asked to estimate 
the percentage of such budgets which is applied to supervisory training, as distinguished from 
other types of training. Replies from 22 companies ranged all the way from 25 percent to 100 


percent of the training budget, with 70 to 75 percent representing the proportion in the average 
(median) company. The tabulation follows: 
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Percentage of Training Budget Number of Number of 
Used in Supervisory Training Larger Companies Smaller Companies 











25 percent 
27 percent 
30 percent 
33-1/3 percent 
35 percent 
60 percent 


= 1 
1 - 
3 
1 
2 
70 percent 2 
1 
1 
2 
4 


75 percent 
80 percent 
85 percent 
90 percent 
‘falmost’’ 100 percent 
100 percent 


(_— | —— | 


(17 cos.) ~ (5 cos.) 


INFORMAL ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Most companies carry on informal, on-the-job supervisory training, although the amount 
and intensity varies greatly from company to company. Coaching by an experienced man, 
along with job rotation, are the usual ways in which such on-the-job training is accomplished. 


(in many companies, on-the-job training is closely integrated with in-plant meetings and 


out-plant courses, These ‘‘formal’’ aspects of training are discussed in detail in PPF Survey 
No. 31.) 


The comments below illustrate different aspects of on-the-job training, as carried on by 
companies represented in the Personnel Policies Forum: 





Coaching 


On-the~job supervisory training at our company is something of an informal 
program. For example, an inspection foreman was upgraded to assistant assembly 
foreman. A new man was hired, and although somewhat familiar with our product 
(since he was formerly employed by our castings supplier) he was under constant 
surveillance of his predecessor. The latter at first spent most of his time with the 
new man, but as time drew on, the new inspection foreman handled things more and 
more on his own. During this interval there were also conferences with other fore- 
men and with the plant superintendent. These too for the most part followed a 
pattern of informality, and developed as various needs arose or whenever some new 
phase of the job would occur. Percentage-wise, the former supervisor spent 80 to 
90 percent of his time with the new man the first two weeks.--W. W., Holman, 
Personnel Manager, Tillotson Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

x aS * 

Men who have been selected to go to supervisory positions are given on-the-job 
training by relieving them of their regular duties and placing them with a seasoned 
supervisor for a week or two before they actually fill a vacancy on their own. This 
gives them training in basic procedures. Their superiors then train and instruct 
them on the job in the various techniques of their job indefinitely, or until they reach 
a high point of efficiency.--Industrial Relations Manager, smaller southern company. 

x * * 

New supervisors are given several weeks training on the job before taking 6ver 
their new position on their own, Such supervisors are talked with informally by 
various department heads to familiarize them with the functions of staff departments, 
related production, and so forth. From time to time various supervisors are given 
specific training on other supervisory jobs and/or take outside courses designed to 
prepare them for a transfer or promotion,.--J. D. McGill, Jr., Personnel Director, 
North Birmingham Pipe Plant, U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co,, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rotation 


Supervisors are trained in our company by years of experience in the departinent 
and by serving an apprenticeship as a set-up man or lead man in the department. 
During the time he works as set-up man or lead man, he works closely with the fore- 
man in planning and acts in the foreman’s place in his absence. Out-of-plant training 
is left entirely to the discretion of the supervisor being trained.--John H. Burton, Jr., 
Assistant Manager, Nicholson File Company, Anderson, Ind. 

* * * 

On-the-job training under the direction of department heads is required of all 
supervisory trainees. Since all such trainees are selected and trained for a definite 
position, all their working hours are spent in learning the mechanics of that position. 
Training in the techniques of supervision is conducted by the Personnel Department 
in after-hours periods.--Alfred L. Meckley, Personnel Director, Long Island Duck 
Packing Corp., Eastport, N. Y. 

* * * 

Considerable time has been spent in instituting a personnel development program 
in the past two years. This has served to bring the supervisors and training people 
closer together, and has resulted in many opportunities for training people to do some 
coaching on an individualized basis.--W. A. Egerton, Industrial Relations Director, 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N.C. 

* * * 

Newly selected supervisors are placed in training on the job with experienced 
supervisors. This training period may last from two weeks on minor supervisory 
positions to three months on major supervisory jobs. Such training consists prin- 
cipally of learning the operating procedure of the particular station and becoming 
familiar with its specific problems.--J. Howell Turner, Employee Relations 
Director, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., Crockett, Calif. 

* x * 

On-the-job training of supervisors is incidental to the daily performance 
of the job. Areas of needed development recognized by the employee’s superior 
are treated in a guidance manner with the superior providing counsel and assist- 
ance in expanding the employee’s ability to handle all phases of his job. In the 
case of a special need, the supervisor may be sent to an out-plant seminar, con- 
ference or short course for specific training.--R. B. Stoner, Vice President, 
Personnel, Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind. 


After a supervisor has been selected, he is placed in our orientation program, 
which carries him to all departments of the company. At the completion of this 
phase, he is placed in charge of a small number of employees and is observed by 
his superiors as to his handling of them. Within two or three months he is assigned 
to a class in Job Relations Training. The new supervisor is constantly evaluated in 
the minds of his superiors until they are confident he can perform the function 
properly.--Charles B. Wade, Jr., Personnel Manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

* * * 

At present on-the-job training is confined to a program for new employees slated 
for supervisory work. This program consists of a general orientation period of 
approximately six weeks, followed by specific job assignments calculated to give the 
individual the experience he needs most for development.--C. O. McIntyre, Industrial 
Relations Superintendent, Colgate- Palmolive Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

* * * 

On-the-job training for supervisors is individualized to a great extent. The train- 
ing varies with such factors as type of previous experience and the nature of the new 
assignments. Generally, prior to his promotion the supervisor is moved through 
assignments designed to give him the necessary experience.-- William J. Cooper, 
Vice President, Operations, The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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Acclimation 





Usually the men are placed on the job to work with the man who is doing the 
job. This is done for an undetermined time, which is often limited in duration. 
Others are thrown in to sink or swim, getting what they can from those with whom 
they work. Our average situation falls somewhere between these two points, perhaps 
a little more toward the positive side.-- Personnel Officer, larger midwestern 
company. 

* * * 

Other than the day-to-day education which a supervisor receives in the course 
of performing his job, we have very little on-the-job training. He is expected to 
become proficient in such fields as writing reports, maintaining quality standards, 
protecting equipment, reducing accidents, and settling grievances. The help and 
guidance given to him by his supervisor and by staff departments in these fields is 
on-the-job training in the basic sense. Job rotation is also practiced to a limited 
extent.--L. L. Helmer, Industrial Relations Director, Celanese Corporation of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


EVALUATION OF SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The majority of firms attempt some evaluation of their supervisory training programs, 
Panel members report. Much of this evaluation is fairly informal -- for instance, noting the 
extent to which supervisors attend and participate in training discussions, and observing the 
every-day level of supervisory morale and performance. 


More concrete measures of the effectiveness of training are seen by personnel officers 
in such things as number of grievances (cited by 11 percent of Panel members), productivity 
figures (cited by 8 percent), safety records (cited by 4 percent), absenteeism, and turnover. 


At the same time, what may be described as more or less ‘‘formal’’ evaluation tech- 
niques are carried on by many companies in appraising their supervisory training. Most fre- 
quently mentioned of these techniques is the merit rating or performance review (cited by 
more than 20 percent of the Forum). Another technique is testing supervisors at the conclusion 
of a training course; this is carried on in roughly 10 percent of companies. Close to 10 percent 
of firms seek an appraisal by supervisors -- usually through questionnaires -- of training 
courses which they have just taken, while written appraisals by the trainer himself are secured 
in some instances. Finally, attitude or morale surveys are used for purposes of evaluating 
supervisory training in about 8 percent of companies, Panel members indicate. 


Interviews with supervisors, used in a number of companies as a tool for measuring the 
value of training, range from the informal on-the-job conversation between supervisor and 
superior to the rather formalized exit interview. 


In considering the above percentages, it is necessary to keep in mind the fact that some 
companies utilize a number of both formal and informal approaches in appraising their super- 
visory development programs. On the other hand, personnel-industrial relations executives in 
a few larger companies and a somewhat greater number of smaller firms state that no 
evaluation -- either formal or informal -- of supervisory training is attempted. 


Illustrating the variety of approaches used by companies in appraising their supervisory 
training programs are the following comments by executives participating in the Forum: 


Informal Techniques 





The top management group of our company constantly appraises and evaluates 
supervisory training in all plants. We do not use tests or questionnaires to evaluate 
training; rather, we constantly observe the performance of all supervision to deter- 
mine whether or not our performance would indivate that our training has been 
effective.--Kenneth R. Murphy, Training Director, Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * 
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We look for the over-all results of training. Specifically, we look for such items 
as turnover, production, complaints and grievances. The Personnel Department 
issues a monthly report showing production and other statistical data of all branch 
terminals. This data is evaluated by top management and the Personnel Committee. 


--R. J, Ehrhardt, Industrial Relations Director, McLean Trucking Company, 
Winston-Salem, N, C. 


** * * 


Frequency of grievances is checked by the Personnel Manager. Accident records 
are checked by the Manager of Safety and Training. An over-all check on evidence 
of bettered morale, work tempo, quality, and production is made by the Factory 
Manager and the Manager of Industrial Relations.--Bert W. Morris, Industrial 
Relations Manager, The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

* x x 


Our training program is unfortunately evaluated only in an informal manner by 
the Personnel Department. The criteria used after such training are reduction in 
absence, labor relations situations as indicated by grievances and other problems, 
improvement in safety records, and reduction in labor turnover.--J. D. McGill, Jr., 
Personnel Director, North Birmingham Pipe Piant, U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, Ala, 


Formal Techniques 





Merit Rating or Performance Review 








One of the best measures of the effectiveness of our training is our supervisory 
evaluation, which is conducted once a year. Every supervisory person is evaluated 
very thoroughly once a year by his immediate superior and the evaluation reviewed 
by everyone in the company above that position.--George Dauble, Labor Relations 
Manager, Omar Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska. 

x * * 

We have established our semi-annual supervisory performance review program 
(for purposes of salary increases) in such a manner as to provide for evaluation. 
We compute average grades received, plus standard ranges for each department as 
well as the over-all company grades. By comparing these figures with previous 
years’ figures, we can accurately determine where our training emphasis should lie 
in the future.--M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, Chiksan Company, Brea, Calif. 

* * x 

During the orientation program, which extends over a period of approximately 
six months, rating reports are submitted by the department head of each department 
the trainee visits. After the trainee assumes the duties of supervisor, the formal 
rating forms stop and it is a matter of coaching and developing the man. If it appears 
that the new supervisor is not progressing properly, the Personnel Department is 
notified and then gets into the picture.--Charles B. Wade, Jr., Personnel Manager, 
R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Testing 


Our most extensive training program for supervisors pertains to economics. 
This course is given over a 15-week period. Prior to the start of the program each 
individual is given an examination, the results of which are made available to him 
by means of a numerical identification. At the conclusion of the course the same or 
a similar examination is given, the results of which are available only to the in- 
dividual in order to see the improvement, if any. General statistical data is avail- 
able to indicate an over-all substantial improvement.--H. J. Spoerer, Industrial 
Relations Director, The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * * 


Evaluation of meetings held by the Personnel Department is usually measured by 
tests given before and after discussion of a specific area. Improvements, or lack of 
them, on test results indicate the effectiveness of training.--I. Harold Rush, 


Personnel Director, U. S. Machine Division, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Lebanon, 
Ind. 
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Appraisals by Trainees of Specific Programs 


The Training Department conducts evaluation surveys at the completion of each 
program by having participants comment on the reverse side of their last attendance 
card as to the value of the program to them, as well as to the company. A formal 
evaluation form was discontinued due to the prevalence of stereotyped answers.-~- 


D. C. Stewart, Industrial Relations Manager, Coal Division, Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* x * 


Each participant submits an unsigned evaluation at the end of the course, 
answering some 50 questions plus comments and/or criticism. Six months later 
there is a follow-up by the Training Director, to institute refresher courses or 
added courses if desired.--Industrial Relations Manager, larger western company. 

* * * 

As our supervisory training has, to date, been limited primarily to out-plant 
sessions, our evaluation attempts have been aimed at determining the worth of 
attending these seminars. For this, a questionnaire is sent to each participant 
immediately after his return to the plant. The form amounts to a subjective analysis 
of (1) the material covered, (2) how the employee can apply it to his job, and (3) 
recommendations for future participation.--R, B. Stoner, Vice President; Personnel, 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 

* * * 

Following each course sponsored by management on supervisory training, the 
superintendent of the plant sends out a questionnaire to each of those who attended 
the training course; through the remarks, management attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program.--R. W. Wolfe, Personnel Director, Dura Division, 
Detroit Harvester Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Appraisals by Trainers 





The conference leader strives to determine how much of the conference is 
rubbing off. In addition, the foreman’s supervisor is talked with at intervals to 
determine who is benefiting and how much; these checks are made by the Personnel 


Department.-- Paul Musgrove, Industrial Relations Director, Hiram Walker & Sons 
Inc., Peoria, IL. 


* * * 


The trainer (line supervisor of the trainee) reports to his superintendent on each 
unit of the supervisory training program. Following the training program there is a 
semi-annual performance review.-- Robert A. Graney, Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Ind. 

* * * 


Those training programs which have been initiated were evaluated by the member 
of the staff conducting them and by the men who participated.-- Personnel Officer, 
larger midwestern company. 


Attitude or Morale Surveys 





Before launching our supervisory training program, we met with our entire 
foreman group and explained to them that we were profoundly interested in them 
and in their ideas of how we might improve the status of our management team in 
which they were playing a vital part. We explained that we wanted their unbiased 
comments and expression; to receive these, we were mailing to their homes (with a 
self-addressed envelope) a foreman’s questionnaire which they were to answer and, 
without signature, return by mail to the General Manager. These questionnaires 
were designed to measure their attitudes about their immediate superior and the 
company’s policy -- for instance, whether they were receiving adequate information. 
From the tabulated results, the need for a foreman’s training program was clear. 

One year after launching our training program, we made a second use of the 
questionnaire. The questions this time were designed to measure growth, develop- 
ment, and attitude. Once again 100 percent cooperation was forthcoming, and the 
tabulated results proved most gratifying. Comparison with the earlier survey showed 
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that -- in line with our objectives -- foremen were running their departments as if 
they were their own businesses. We sensed a definite feeling that our foremen 


consider themselves a vital part of the management team.-~-Industrial Relations 
Officer, larger midwestern company. 


A Comprehensive Plan of Evaluation 





As suggested earlier, many companies use several avenues of appraisal. For example: 


For evaluation we rely on broad surveys of supervisory attitudes, more specific 
questionnaires dealing with the conference program, and the reactions and attitudes 
of supervisors as exhibited during the conference discussions.--C. H. Harrison, 
Employee Relations Manager, General Electric Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Criticisms of Evaluation 





At the opposite extreme, a few personnel-industrial relations executives are openly 
skeptical of procedures designed to evaluate supervisory training. Thus: 


Being of the persuasion that here is a function of business that does not admit 
of cash dissection, we make no attempt at evaluation. In our opinion, an economic 
justification that purports to place a dollars and cents evaluation on management 
development is a fraud. Management development has as its objective the upgrading 
of managerial competence. How is one to decide with any reliability which of man- 
agement’s innumerable decisions led to the red entries, which to the black on the 
balance sheet? And if this could be done with any accuracy, how would one deter- 
mine with any accuracy the extent to which management development affected these 


decisions ?--W. E, Bennett, Labor Relations Director, Cities Service Refining 
Corporation, Lake Charles, La. 


Who Does the Evaluating ? 





As reported by members of the Panel, the actual steps in the evaluation of supervisory 
training are taken most commonly by members of line management. Thus, department heads, 
general foremen, superintendents, or plant managers are the individuals usually called upon 
in merit rating or performance reviews. Appraisals of specific courses, however, are often 
made (particularly in larger companies) by the trainer, and in some instances by the trainees. 
In general, as noted earlier, the training function itself is under the over-all direction of the 
P-IR (personnel-industrial relations) department. 


Roughly 5 percent of larger companies use the services of outside consultants to appraise 
their supervisory development programs. 


AN “‘IDEAL’’ TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SUPERVISORS 


To round out this two-part survey of supervisory development, members of the Forum 
were asked for their suggestions regarding an ‘‘ideal’’ training program for supervisors. 
While a few executives maintain that their present training setup is ideal, most Panel mem- 
bers see a number of specific ways to improve training within their respective companies. 


To a considerable extent, the ideal programs envisaged by personnel executives include 
many of the procedures currently in use by companies active in training (as described in this 
present survey and in the preceding one). Taken as a whole, the suggestions of Panel members 
call for an integrated program of in-plant conferences at regular intervals, out-plant courses, 


and on-the-job training, with periodic evaluation to check on the effectiveness of each phase of 
training. 
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One idea stressed by many personnel executives as vital to the success of supervisory 
training is the desirability of selectivity in deciding which men to train, followed by a 


personalized approach during the training itself. Some typical remarks of Panel members 
exemplify this viewpoint: 





I think that many firms attempt to correct, through elaborate training programs, 
basic errors which were made in selection. Many supervisors should never have 
been selected for such work in the first place. We feel that if the supervisory staff 
are carefully selected with due regard for the special talents required, then less 
time and effort could be expended in formal training programs.--James E, Carr, 
Personnel Director, Given Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

x * * 


I feel that there has been entirely too much emphasis on package ‘‘cure-all’’ 
training programs designed supposedly to apply to all types of supervisors. 
Fortunately, training specialists are getting away from this and are paying more 
attention to individual needs. If I were to attempt to design an ‘‘ideal’’ training 
program I believe that I would base it almost entirely upon careful analysis of each 
individual supervisor and attempt to develop a specific training or development 
program for each one. My goal would be to overcome each supervisor’s weaknesses, 
develop recognizable special aptitudes and help him to become a better supervisor.-- 


J.D. McGill, Jr., Personnel Director, North Birmingham Pipe Plant, U.S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala, 


A personnel-industrial relations executive’s concept of an ‘‘ideal’’ training program 
depends, of course, on what he considers the proper objectives of supervisory training. Some 
executives stress the immediate gains desired from such training, while others take a longer- 


range viewpoint. Some idea of the variety of approaches to supervisory training is given in the 
following statements by Panel members: 


The ideal training program should above all else, in the writer’s opinion, 
broaden the supervisor in so far as his understanding of the over-all company 
operation is concerned, Should the writer launch a training program, its back- 
bone would be training, or at least an exposure of the trainee, in each and every 
department within the company, in the hope that such an exposure would give that 
supervisor a broader picture and thus a better understanding of why company 
problems are solved as they are. It is hoped that the result would be a supervisor 
who could see more than just his phase of the operation or department, thus leading 


to a more cooperative and efficient producing enterprise.--Joseph H. Jackson, Jr., 


Industrial Relations Director, The Standard Slag Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
* * * 


Whatever training is set up should be functional -- something that can be used 
on the job or translated into immediate action.--W. A. Egerton, Industrial Relations 
Director, American Enka Corporation, Enka, N. C, 

' * * * 

One of the major purposes of supervisory training is to change for the better 
the way in which the supervisor accomplishes work through his subordinates. 
His success is certainly tied closely to his skill in dealing with people. For this 
reason we believe that it is most important to really do something to aid supervisors 
in acquiring this skill, To me, this means more than an occasional lecture or film. 
It requires a concentrated program giving in digest form all practical information 
available regarding human behavior.-- William J. Cooper, Vice President, Operations, 
The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 


The following is a fairly comprehensive ‘‘ideal’’ training program, drawn up. last year 
as a special project by a group of operating and staff men in the Heekin Can Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and adopted by the company. Recommendations incorporated into the program, 
as reported by Industrial Relations Director David B. Dupee, are that: 
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A. 


B. 


C3 


D. 


All future appointments to supervisory positions be made on the basis of: 

(1) Aptitude tests; 

(2) Interviews and discussions; 

(3) Previous record of accomplishments. 

The facilities for training already within the company be expanded and exploited 
as far as possible: 

(1) Schedule meeting discussions on specific problems. 

(2) Special meetings be held from time to time to discuss particular current 
problems pertaining to cost accounting, personnel work, production control 
or sales. 

(3) A library be built up of suitable reference books and literature for use 
by the supervisors. 

(4) Each supervisor spend some time working with our industrial engineer- 
ing department and quality control department both on general assign- 
ments and on specific problems within his own department. 

(5) A foreman’s handbook be made available to each supervisor either for 
his exclusive use or one in each department. 

A formal program of outside training be developed with reviews made periodically 
to determine whether it is paying off: 

(1) Tentatively the degree program in Industrial Supervision at O.M.I. [Ohio 
Mechanics Institute] be the basic outside formal training for foremanship; 
(a) It would be difficult for older supervisors to embrace the entire 

program but selected subjects from the program should be taken. 
(b) Young, newly appointed supervisors should start the course and when- 
ever possible complete the entire course. 

(2) All supervisors should be given the opportunity and encouraged to take the 
Foremen’s Educational Institute short course at U.C. [University of 
Cincinnati. ]. 

(3) Special short courses at other institutions (Wittenberg, for example) 
should be tried by selected individuals to determine the value of such 
training. 

(4) Upon the completion of each phase of formal outside training, the super- 
visor should be required to make a brief written report to his immediate 
supervisor, with copies for the Plant Manager and Personnel Office, 
giving the highlights of the course and his own evaluation of the course. 
This is important in that: 

(a) It crystallizes in the supervisor’s mind the training received. 

(b) It improves the supervisor’s skill in expressing himself in writing. 

(c) It enables management to properly evaluate the training. (Those who 
read it might even learn something.) 

(5) As particular weaknesses become apparent in any supervisor, special 
training should be given to overcome such weaknesses. 

(6) At the time a salary review is made on each supervisor, the immediate 
supervisor and the Plant Manager should check on the training received 
by the supervisor during the intervening period to determine, if possible, 
whether such training has had any value. 

It is also recommended that the administration of the training program be under 
the direction of the Industrial Relations Office. 





Another ‘‘ideal’’ training program for supervisors is outlined by E. S. Bohlin, Personnel 
Manager of The Welch Grape Juice Company, Inc., Westfield, New York, in the following terms: 


(1) 


(2) 


Obtain ideas for subject matter from the supervisors, as to items and skills 
they would like to have covered. Review union contracts, policies, procedures 
and supervisory performance to determine additional topics for training. 


Review all subject matter to determine make-up of supervisory groups requiring 
training in each item and best methods of presentation for topic and group. 
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(3) Establish timetables for training and develop training material required. 


(4) Evaluate the training program constantly to revise ineffective portions, and 
remove or add portions as required. 


Such a program would include informational, instructional and problem-solving 
types of training done by both line and staff personnel. Conferences, group dis- 
cussions, formal presentations, outside services, periodicals and books available 
for individual use, company supervisory newsletters, a tuition refund program for 
outside training, attendance at conferences held by outside organizations, and 
membership in supervisory associations with local functions and activities are 
some of the items used in launching an over-all training program. 
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